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ATTSTRACT 

Data were collected on student attitudes toward 
academic advisihg as part of a larger survey of students at George 
Mason Dniversity .(Virginia) Both the acadenic advising and 
continuing education (Extended Studies! counseling prograas were 
assessed. Over half of those using Extended Studies counseling and a 
third of thos€^ using acadenic advising rated 'then good to excellent. 
In both case^/^ older students tended to rate nore favorably. 
Availability of advisors, perceptions of advisor role' and -assistance 
are also exa»ined. Since' acadeaic advising received considerable '* 
negative coasents, an aj>alysis of the total advising system is 
recoiaended as a resulje of tvhe survfey. checks ^r consistency in 
policy across schools within the university are also recomoended. 
Other areas-*-#<Jr analysis include advisors* perceptions of their own 
roles, and prcgraa provisions tOo adcomnodate changing student needs 
and characteristics, (H5E) ^ 
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^ ' Introduction 



Evan the most superficial review of the literature on the state of , 
the art in higher education points to an overwhelming concern with academic''- 

J, • • , 7, . 

advising sys.tems (See for example, Astin, 1976;' Chickering, 1973; Levine 
and Weingarten, 1973). A closer look reveals inconsistent reconnnendations 
as 'to who should advise or wl^at method they should use. More important ' ^ 
than a definitive answer to the above questions would be for institutions 
to assess the status of ^th^'^ir current^^advising system. Masli (1978:36) 
si^ggests, V 

rit is imperative that advising systems be developed 
which, will bring to a halt the pathetic 'student shuffle' 
from office to office and usually back to peeifs for 

/ 

* . inside information and coping roechahisms.'' . 

4 

The data and discussion whijch follow are part of a larger study on 
the U3e and assessment of Various services and activities by students dt 
, George Mason University (Rickey, 1979). While the survey was exploratory 
in nature, an assessment of the academic advising system was an integral 
part of the questionnaire and was a major focus for analysis. The foripat 
fot the questions on academic advising resulted from discussions with 
various sectors of the university comrounifeyr The questions Reflected the 
concerns of those who are responsible for the policies regarding academic 
advising and the students* concerns^ as far as their expectations for 
advising and the assistance they actually received* 
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The Study 

The heterogeneity of the student population at George Mason University 

was taken Into account in the choice of a stratified random sample survey ^ 

design.. The strata chosen for the survey were a combination of the age 

of the student and the nunsber of credit hours attempted (Fall 1978). 

A mail questionnaire was chosen as the method for conducting the survey 

research. Using an approximation of the "total design methgd" advocated 

♦ 

by Dillman (1978), the initial mailout was in late April 1979 with a post ' 
fard reminder ten days later and a second questionnaire to nonrespondents , 
one month after the initial mailc^t^ The response rate for the* total 

N 

sample was 70* 82 (N*352). The response for e#ch st^fata wal within + 102 
of the overall response rate.^ The external vialidity of the sample was 
checked, and no significant differences were found comparing the sample and 
population distributions for sex /marital status, race and citizenship. 
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Note; . • 

The discussion which follows refers to both Extended Studies 

Counseling and Academic Advising, These tenxis were used to distinguish 

* * 

between the Division of Continuing Education (Counseling) and ^11 other 
students admitted into a regular degree program (Advising)* 





Academic Advising 

I* 

In discussing the findings regarding academic advising 
reference will be made to the use and rating of^both Extended 
Studies Counseling and Academic Advising (from Question l)r 
as well as responses to Questions^3 and 4 dealing with the 
number of times students met with their advisor/counselor 
during the Fall •?! semester and student expectations for 

« 

various levels of advising assistance. * 

Over half of thos'e who report usii)gE;M^*«'dTe"d^ Studies 
Counseling rate it go{?j3taiextleTl en t. One third of those who 
use jujiiHi'^mic advising rate it good-excell ent • In both cases, 
.the older students t^nd to rate it more favorably. Unavail- 

V ^ ^ ' 

ability of advising evenings and weekends was reported ,by 

\ 

part-time st^udents^ ages 25-34 more often than other strata; 
thef perceftt in this category who do not use Extended Studies 
Couns.el^ng diie to unavailabili ty is 5.7 and the figure for 



^^cademic Advising is 7.9%. For marginals within strata, 
*ii^ee Appei^dix 1# Tables 1 and 2* 



Percentage Use of Extended Studies Counseling 
a^d Academic Advising 

^* 

if 

^ % Use % Use 

. ' * t| Extended Studies Acad em ic 

^ , * Counseling ^^vi^s^ng 

% 

Do not use: 

^ ** * * * 

ChoOse not to use 60.1 ^ ^25^3 

Mot available evenihgs/t 

weekends * '2.3 2.6 

Dbrf't know if available 14.5 4.6 

Use: yould rate i't * |^ 

Poor- Fair - " • l^.T^ 4 4.9 

Good-Excellent 12.4 22.7 
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The brealcaown by strata for Question 3 shows that for 
the total sample, 62.^% met with their advisor at least once 

during the Fall •78 semester. Within strata, those students 

f 

who -were full-time, age 22 and over were most likely to 

» * 

have met at least once (71.7%). Those part-time students, 

/ 

ages 25-34 were least likely to report meeting with their 

..3^3fA§P-X.-.4.5a,-0.*f» TSe- -percen-tages^" by st ra tifie-c* f ox Ques- 

tion 3 are reported in Appendix/l , Table 3. 

Percent Reporting Met With Acadeiaic Advisor- ^ 
Extended Studies Counselor Fall ' 73 Semester 



Didn • t meet ' 33.8 
Met once 36. 6 

Met 2+ times 25. 5 



' No answer « 14 ^ . 3.9 

The purpose of Question 4 was to determine how the 
^student perceives the^rple of his/her academic advisor. - 
To determine 'thi s, the students were asked to indicate which 
of the various forms of assistance they expected from their 
advisor and which of these they actually received. Nonresponse 
to a particular item would indicate that the student does 
not expect this assistance from the advisor (with a sm^ll 
allowance for those who might have chosen to ignore the 
question totally)*^. . 
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Percent Expeqting But Not Receiving ^ 
Poilowing Assist^^nce From Academic Advisor 



No 

-f* ^ * Answer 



15. 3 



Sign course approval form ' 14.1 

• St • ' 

Explain requirements for graduation "56'. 9 . * 18.2 

Consult on course ' se^Lecti on 45.1 - 15.6 

Offer general advice y , 5$. 8 



kefer to support services ' 90.4 

Discuss graduate school studies ' 78.8 



21.0 
49.4 
40.9 

Discuss job oppotf tu'fiities in your field * 84.8 40 3 

Since the intent of Questipn"4 was to ascertain the 
degr** to w^ich student expectations were not being met 
,b.y advisors, t^e fol^lowing discussion will ceTiter on the - 
percent of s^tudents expecting, but not receiviog, various 
types of assistance. Figures for item 1 (sign course. approval 
fbrn?) show that only 14.1* of the sample expect thi's but 
do not receive^ it. The strata having the most difficulty 
getting a signature on their cou'rse. approval form are those 
part-time students less than 25 years of age il8.4% expect * 
but do not receive). Item 2 {explain requirements for gradua- 
tion) has 56.9% of th/ sample expecting but not receiving 
an explanation of ; .graduation requirements. The part-t4m'e 
and younger 16 tudei#ts. -have the greatest difficulty obtaining 
this assistance {70. 3» expect but do not receive within 
the part-time, under 25 years of ^g^ strata). In item 3, 
45.1% of the sample expect but do not receive 6onsultatio.n 
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itpm their ativisor regarding cou r se .sel ect ion . This is 
particularly true for tho^'se part-time students aged - 25-34 
; ^(54.7% do not receive assi stance with course selection). 

In item 4 {offer general advice), 56. 8» of the sample would 
like their advisor to provide this aid butJ do not receive 

It. Again, the ^art-time stud|nts ages 25-3Vare least 

• ) - - . 
lUcely to. receive general advice (68.2% expect but do not 

• ^ 

receive). -Nearly one-half of the. sample (49.4%) did tiot 
answeritem 5 which indicates that many students do not 
•feel their advisor should refer them to support services 
(e.g. tutorial, financial aid, counseling, , etc^r^">i*Jii^ever 
^- of those who did expect this of Oieir advisor, very* few 
^ actually received it. For example, none of the full-time 
students aged 22 and over who expected this assistance 
received it. The students who comprise the 40. 9-* who did 
n.d't respond to item 6 apparently do not expect their advisor 
to discuss graduate school studies. For those in the sample- 
.who desi.re this assi stance 78 . 8 % do not receive i't. Within 
the strata, the full-tj^ younger student is least likely 
to have an advisor who has discussed graduate school studies 
with tfhem (86.8% expect, but do not receive). The final 
ite« (discuss. job opportunities) shows 40.3% of the sample 
did not respond and presumably do not expect* this of their, 
^advisor. Students in the sample who do expect UUs, report 
that 84.8% do not receive it. The strata least likely to. 
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have these expectatians fulfil^ ed. is thenar t-4:imer student^ 
under 25 years of age oa.it O^" tho^ who ^XRec^r do not 
receive). The next sectloh will inx:lude a rej^Oxt of dross-... 
tabulj^tions looking at tjfee que^stions on advising by other 
variables yhich were byF^«>iheslze^*to ha^e an effect on advisi 

It was f«lt,that dift'erefit responses to».Questi6n 12 . 

- • ■ ^ •■ • * * , • . 

(What is th* highest academic degree tha^t you iritend to 
obta\n?) might determine how students perceive the. role 
of academic .advising in^their educational experience. The 
marginals for Question 12 show/ hearl^y 7,0-0% of the sample 
plan to obtain at least a Master's degree. ^ ^Crosstabulatxons 
were computed -using^ th^ responses -"to QuesJtion 12 categorized' 



in* two. groups: 

1) Pianino obtain ho degree, Assoc* degree. Bachelor's 
2J Plan to obtain Master*s dfegree, or liigher graduate 
deg r ee * ' * ^ 

Percent Reporting Highest. Academic Degree 

IN. • 

Intend to Obtain ^ . v 

*None, Assoq. , Bachelors Degree. 30.8 *^ 

Graduate Degree 69.2 ^ 



Distributions for student use of Extended Studies Coun- 
seling/Academi c Advising do not show significant diffelrences 
wh-en compared with their intention to pursue . a * graduate 
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, degree. This pattern continues when you look at Question 
3 and degree aspiratiorts. .f.oolting at degree plans wi^:h.each 

• * * 

' item in Question. 4, no significant relationships (differences) 
appear except for item 6. 

• Student Expectations for Assistance from Advisor 
(Discuss Graduate School Studies) 
by Highest 'Degree Intend to Obtain 

' " - Gr adulate 

^ Bachelors Degree^ 

Expect, do not receive 88.9 * 73. 2 

• . ^ f' ■ • . ' ' \ 

Expect and receive i 11.1 ' .24.8 



N|^Bber of cases. 54 149 

Ch^quare « ^'^\^ ^ degree of freedom p » ^' .10 

The figures in this^ table show .that of those students who 
expect their advisor to discuss graduate school studies, 
those intending to pursue a graduate degree are more likely 
to receive this from their advisof. 

The next variable cross tabul a ted with Extended Studies 
Counseling/Academic Advising was the reported class level 



of the student. ' Si gni f i cant di f f erences do not appear when 



use of counseling/advising and the number of times t;he student 
met with his academic advisor Fall are compared with 

the students*^ clas3 level. However, there is a significant, 
difference when thel percent rating C6u nsel i ng^'ad vi sijig good- 
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exceileni! i.s"crosstabulated with plass leyel.' 

^....User's R»tihg o f. Academic Advi si ng/Couns'el ing 
^ - ) by Class Level- 



♦ * 


Poor- 


Gobd-- 
• ^£®iien t 


# of 

Cases 


' Extended /studies 


41.4- 


58. 6 


' * -^9 


,Preshaan 


62.8 


37.2 


4 3 


Sophomore' 


78. 7 


'21.3 


' 4*7 


Junior • \^ 


. 69. p ^ 


30* 2 - 


43 


^ Senior 


6^.7 


33: 3 


45 


Graduate 


68,6 


♦ 

31.4 

r 

r 


. 35 ^ 


Chi Square * 11.83 

/ 


5 degrees of 


fireedoip p 
#• 


« .05 



Expended Studies dounselors receive the best rating from 
users (58.6% good-excellent) with Sophomores givirig t^heir 
advisors the worst rating (21.3% rated good-excellent). 
On? of the. iteias in Question 4 shows signi f i can t di f f erexj'^ 
by clas^ level, ^he significant Chi Square for item 2 shows" 

^ that s.eniors and Ctaduate fitudents are aos^t likely to receive 
an. explanation of the requirements for g^raduation when they 

•expect it {62.1 and 51. 3t) and Freshmen are least lik.ely 
to receive this information (26.9%). 
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^- Stud&.nt Expectations for Assistance from Advisor 
(^ecef vij^'Explanatiot^. of Requ i^^emen ts fo r- G r aliua^^n > 



by Class Level 



f 

Extended Studies . 


Ejepect , 
DjD Mot 
'Receive 




Expect 

'and 
Recei ve 


J of 

Cases 


60.9 


< 


39.1 


0 

. ' 14 


Freshman 


/ 73*1 


■ f V 


26. 9 


32 


Sophomore 


69 •! 




30. 9 


41 ■ ' 


Junior,^ 


57 • 7 r 




42.3 


43 ' 


Senior 


37. 9 


> 

< • 


62.1 


'34 


Graduate f|i 


48.7 




' 51-. 3 




Chi Square « 18.63 


5 degrees 


of 


freedom 


p « .^r 



The. final variable crosst^bu^ated with questions -on 
academic advising was school (division). There is a sig- 
nifi»ane differencl between the schools in terrap of the 
percent who use {have used) advising/counseling. The following 
table shows t))at' undergraduates in the College of Professional 
Studies and Extendjed'' Studies students are mo-et likely to 
report they ifave used an advisor/counselor. Students in 
the, School of Business Adm/nist ration are least likely to 
use an advisor. ^ 
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Use* of Academic Advising/Counseling V 

by School 



• 


Do Not 
__XJse 


• 

_;Use_ 


t of 

Cases 


Arts and Sciences. 

• 


24. 2 


75.8 


128 


ft 

{Professional Studi^es 


ie>. 7 


83.3 . 




Business Administration 


37.1 


62.9" 


70 


Extended Studies (Division 
of Continuing Education) 


18.8 


* 81.2 


16 


G radu'ate 


34.9 


65.1 


86 



Chi Square » 13. 79 4 degrees^ of freedom p • .01 

TRere was not a significant difference by school -for 

• • • 

the user's rating of their advisor/counselor.. The cross- 
tabulation o£ Question 3 was significant, yielding the same 

•I . 

pattern as the use reported in Question 1. Students in tfhe 
Professi6nal School and Extended Studies were most likely 
to have met with their advisor/counselor at least once during 
the Pall '78 semester. Again, Business Administration students 
were the least likely to have met with th^eir advisor. 

7-11.0 i temfi. i n Qu e s t i on ^4_exo^ tabul a feed^ -by^ schoo ) — offer 

further insights' into the degree to which student expecta«- 

* tions for advising are being met. The first'' two items do 
not yield a significant difference crosstabulated by school. 
In each case , -howeve r # undergraduates in the Professional 
School are most likely to receive the assistance expected. 
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Iten 3 does show a signi^£icant difference by sclfool in as- 

\ 

sisting students with their cour se sel ec tjl oh • 



Student Expectations for Assistance from Advisor 

(Consul^t on Cour se ^ Sel ec tibn) 
by School 





Expect^ 


Expect 






Do^ Not 


and 


# of 


*• 


Re cei ve 


Recei. ve 


Cases 


Arts and Sciences 


45. 6 




X X *t 


- Professional S^tudies 

^ 


26« 6 


71. 4 


42 


Business Administration 59.6 


40.4 


. 57 


Extended Studies (Div* 








of Continuing Educ.) 


50.0. 


50.0 


12 


Graduate 


39.1 


60.9 


64 










Chi Square «^ 1 0. 57 

» 


4 degrees of 


freedom , p 


« ^ . 0 


Item 4 (offer general advice) also ahows 


a significant 


dif- 


ference by school. 


'7 







Student Expectations for Assi.stance from Advisor 
(Offer Genec'al . Advice) 
by jf^chool 





Expect, 
Do Not 
Recei ve 


Expect ■ 

and \ 
Receive 


# of 

Cases 


Arts and Sciences 


55. 7 


44.3 


10 6^ 

aJ 


Professional Studies 


42.5 


57. 5 


Business Administration 


76.8 


23.2 


5b 


Extended Studies 


41. 7 


58. 3 


12 


Graduate 


54. 5 


45.5 


55 



Chi Square « 1 3.75 4 degr^^ (ft freedom 
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Extended Studies student;^ (Division of Continuin^i Education)* . 
are most likely to receive gene ral' advi ce fE'^ora theiT^ coun*- 
^selors (53. 3i) and iindergraduate Business Administration 
students are least likely to receive this assistance (23.2%) • 

7he cro^stabulations of Items 5» 6 *^a>nd 7 by school 
were not computed. The large number of persons not responding 
to these items would make claims of significant differences 
tenuous*. The percentages for undergraduate responses to 
the item on graduate school studies are presente'd for. the 
purpose of - compa ri son with those students planning to obtain 
at least a Myster's degree. 



Discuss Graduate Studies 



Sfchool 

Arts and Sciences 

Professional 91:udies 

Business Admini stration 

Extended Studies (Div. 
of Continuing Educ. ) 



Expect, 
Do Not 
Receive 

87. 2 

83. 3 

97. 4/ 

80. 0 



Expect 
and ^ 
R ece ive 

. 12.8 

V16. 7 

2. 6 

20, D 



Plan to 
^Obtain 
gra d, P ga^-^g 

69.3 « 

57.1 

5 3.7 



37. 5 



An overview of the analysis on academic advising' indicates 
that nearly two-thirds of the samf>le met with their advisor 
during the Fall *78 semester. However^ over half of the 
students who expect assistance from their advisor report 
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tbat their expectations are not being^met in the followinq 
areas: ^ 

Explain requirements for graduation 
. Offer general advi 

... . , > . 

Refer to support seryi&es " • 
Discuss graduate school studies 

Discuss job opportunities in your .field. 

* ■■ • 

Orosstabula t ions reveal that only one--fourth of those 
students intending to pursue a graduate degree report that 
€heir advisor has, di scussed graduate school studies with them. 
Crosstabula tion^s by class level show that: 1) Extended 
Studies students * rate th«ir counselor/ s highest; ' Sopho/nores 
pate their advisorls lowest. 2) Seniors are most likely 



to receive an explanation of the requi rements fo^ gradirji tion; 
Freshmen are least Mkely. ~ j ^ 

Wb#n quest^ns on acaidemic ^advising were c^osstabulTa ted 
with school (di vi s ion) ^ many significant differences were 
discovered. Students i*n the College of Professional Studies 
are most likely to report they have used an advisor* Busi- 
ness Administration sfcudents are least likely. Significant^ 
differences were reported by students in the various schools 
on the types of assistance they received from their advisor. 
In general^ the School of Professional Studies aijj^^the Division 
of Continuing Education are meeting the expectations of their 
students. The students ^in the School of Business Adroinistra- 
tion^are leant likely to report their expectations are being 
met by their advisor. 

18 ■ : ' 



Suggestiong for Further Research 

\/' 

Since academic advisittg received more volunteered written and 

and negative coconents than any others area in the survey of ^student 

opinions, an analysis of the total advising system was recoinmended. It 

was felt that this analysis shoiUd include a clarification of the 

adxainistration*s expeqtations for ^students and faculty meisibers and an 

assessment of the extent to which current aqademic policies reflect 

.these expectations. In a^ddition, checks for consistency in policies 

across schools, divi^ons, and departiaents *?ere reconnaended\'"'''Othe]r areasN 

for further reseafch included an analysis of faculty toeiribers ' .perception 

\ . ^ ■ • ' • ■■ \ 

of their iJoi^ as advisor and^tjhe definition of needed provisions in 

advising to accommodate the- diversity and rapid growth bf the student 



body at George Mason University • 
A Note on I Institutional Response 



The.Univei^:|.ty's response to the data regarding academic advising 
was both 'twif t and encouraging^^_^ central office for advising will be 
instituted thlV^uimner. The staff wHl include a full-time director, 
faculty 'and graduate -assistant^. Provision for enlargement of the staff 
has been included. The stated purpose of the newly created central 
office for advising will be to cotDplement (not replace) on-going advising 
at the depai^entar level. 
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TabJLe 1 



Percentage U^e of Extended Studlep Counseling 
" by Strata 



Do Not Oset 



4 



Choose NTot to Use*- 



Not Uvallable Evenings/ 
Weewejids , ■ 

Don't Know if Available 



FT 
22 



70. 6 

2.8 
21.1 



FT 
22 + 



61. 2 



8^2 



^ 25 



56.8 
22.7 



• PT 
25-34 



55i7 

5.7 
6.8 



PT 
35 + 



48. 2 

.0 
1 2 , 5 



Use: would Rate It 
Poor-Fair 
GOod-Excellf n t- 

\ 



Monresponse - 



3.7 
1.8 



14.3 
16. 3 



10.0 
11. 4 



.19.4 



/ 



12.5 



8.9 
30. 3 



/ 

/ 



Table 2 



DO Nbt U8*t 



Perceivtage Use of Academic Advising 



Choose Not to u^e 

Not /vsilable Evenings/ 
Weekends . 

Don't Know Available 



Uses Wo 




Rate It 



Poor-^air 
Good-Excellent 

Nonresponse ■ 



by Strata 



FT 
^ 22 



21. $ 

. 9 
1.5.4 



51. 3 



20. 7 



PT 
•2 2 + 



20.8 

. 0 
4.2 



45.8 
29. 2 



PT 

^/'25 



28.9 

2. 2 
.0 



44.4 
24.4 

0 



\ 



PT 
25-34 



2S.« 

7.9 
3.4 



46.0 
16.9 



PT 
35 + 



32.7 



29.1 
29.1 



2'' 
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Table 3 . / 

Percent^ Reporting Met with Academic Advisor 

Fall '78 Semester 



FT 



FT 



PT PT 
f_25 ^ 25-34 



35 + 



Didn't Meet 
Met Once 
Met 24- Tines 



31. 8 



32.7 



'35. 6 



28.3 
41. 3 
30.4 



38. 6 
34.1 
27. 3 



.41.0 

38.6 
20. 5 



36. 3 
4 9.1 
14.5 



Nonresponse « 14 {3.9*) 



ERIC 



2'i 



^ * Table 4 

• •. • ' " 

P»rcen.t Expecting Bat Not Receiving Following Service Projn Advisor 



, Sign Course Approval Porio 

Explain Requirements for 
Graduation 

Consult on Course Selection 

Offer General Advice 

Refer to Support Services ^ 

Discuss Graduate School 
Studies ^ 

Discuss Job Opportunities 
in your Field 



f_22 


S L 

22__4- 


ir 1 

« 


DT 

25-34 


^ 3 5_+ 


K1 v« 

Non — 
Res^o^se 








X / • X 


14 ■ U 


15.3 


61. B , 


29.5 


70. 3 


64. 8 


, 47.1 


18.2 


46.0 


39.5 


44.7 


54.7 


31.7 


.15. 6 


5 4.7 


48*8 


59 . 5 


68. 2 


48.7 


^ 21.0 - 


92, 5 


100.0 


96. 3 


8 3tO 


82. 4 


49. 4 


86. 8 


74.1 


81. 3 


78.2 


61. 5 


40. 9 


8 0.2 


• 

80.0 


93.1 


9^0.0 


8^5. 0 


40, 3 



2n 



